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‘DEAN OF BANKERS’ 


To the Editor: 

In your January, 1957, issue on page 26, 
you give an account of the banking career 
of Mr. John Bohmer, and you made the 
statement that he is probably the dean of 
bankers in the United States. 

The reason I am writing you is this: I 
have a very close friend and former com- 
petitor, Mr. W. A. Blicke, chairman of the 
board of the Bucyrus City Bank, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, who celebrated his 75th anniversary 
in banking on December 4, 1956. 

I went to Bucyrus to help celebrate this 
anniversary, at which time quite a num- 
ber of men who have been in business for 
50 years or more, as well as all of the mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club, were in attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Blicke will be 91 years old on April 
4, 1957. He is the dean of past presidents 
of the Ohio Bankers Association, and, while 
we were competitors in Bucyrus, he was 
responsible for my election to the presi- 
dency of the Ohio Bankers Association in 
1938. He is a most unusual character, still 
active in his banking business, and when- 
ever I go to Bucyrus, which is still our 
legal residence, I always call on him and 
have a visit with him. 

Just thought it would be of interest to 
you to know of the outstanding career of 
Mr. Blicke, whose experience and career 
in banking are longer than that of Mr. 
Bohmer, although that is no discredit to 
the outstanding career Mr. Bohmer has en- 


joyed. 
H. E. COOK 


Chairman 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Washington, D. C. 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Cook has had a bit 
of experience in banking himself, having 
been in the field since March 13, 1907, 
when he got a job as teller and bookkeeper 
of the Second National Bank in Bucyrus, 
Ohio. He became president of the bank 
December 31, 1909. He has been an FDIC 
director since April 10, 1947, and chair- 
man of the board since May 9, 1953.) 


STATE BANK SNUB 


To the Editor: 

I am sending along to you a copy of a 
letter I sent to Norman P. Mason, commis- 
sioner of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in Washington, D.C., and hope you 
will find it of interest: 

“We have just received our copy of the 
Dealer Guide for FHA Title I Loans FH30A, 
Rev. September, 1956. This new edition is 
very well written and should prove valua- 
ble to both banks and dealers in further- 
ing the interests of Title I FHA. 

“However, we wish to make one criti- 
cism of the publication which, no doubt, 
escaped the notice of the authors in draft- 
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ing. Emphasis is placed on national banks 
and in particular, First National Banks, as 
shown on pages 4 and 5. This pamphlet 
will no doubt receive wide distribution 
throughout the nation; it will reach the 
hands of dealers who may or may not real- 
ize that our dual system of banking is an 
element of great importance in the indus- 


try. 

“It would have been more appropriate, 
in our estimation, had the bank name in 
the example been “anybank, anytown” for 
instance. This would include state banks 
as well as national banks. 

“This error happens quite often, and we 
notice it in textbooks that are used in our 
high schools and universities. Also, it crops 
up in publications that the Federal Reserve 
Banks sometimes put out. It also happens 
when commercial printers send out adver- 
tising pieces. 

“In all cases that come to our attention, 
we make a special effort to call it to the 
attention of the issuing agency so that this 
undue emphasis on national banking may 
come to an end as soon as possible.” 


G. L. BRYAN 


First Vice President 
State Bank of Anoka 
Anoka, Minnesota 


THE SITUATION IN FLORIDA 


To the Editor: 

There has been so much confusion as to 
just what’s happening in Florida that | 
thought I'd better write this in the hope 
you will print it in your magazine. 

First of all, there is only one type of 
and definition for independent banking 
acknowledged by bankers themselves. On 
the other hand, branch banking may rear 
its head under several sets of circum- 
stances and in varying degrees, depending 
on which banker has the floor. 

An independent bank is universally con- 
sidered to mean one owned, controlled, 
and operated as an entity, under one roof, 
by local persons with local interests, re- 
sponsibilities and pride, one which stands 
on its own feet as a properly capitalized 
corporation. No one can say such a bank 
cannot better serve its community than one 
which does not qualify under the definition. 
Banking which does not meet ALL the re- 
quirements set forth above is branch bank- 
ing to some degree, or in some form. 

Technically, a chain bank or a group 
bank or a facility bank is not a branch 
bank, but either or all, in practical results 
may and usually do operate with the same 
effect and results as branch banking. Let’s 
examine the technical difference. 

A branch bank is simply what its name 
implies, a sub-office of a parent bank, 
where full banking services are offered. It 
is not chartered or capitalized in its own 
right. Its customers are afforded the same 
protection and insurance, and it enjoys the 





same prestige (or lack of it) as the parent 
bank. Its deposits and loans go to help 
make up the assets, and its earnings go to 
the profits, of the parent bank. 

A facility bank is exactly the same as a 
branch bank except that its services are 
limited, usually to accepting deposits and 
cashing checks. 

Group banking exists where a majority 
or control of the stock of several separately 
chartered and capitalized banks is held by 
or owned by a holding company. 

Chain banking exists where a majority 
or control of the stock of several separately 
chartered and capitalized banks is held by 
a person or a group of persons, the control 
usually being exercised by interlocking or 
overlapping directorates. 

Whereas the technical difference may 
be seen readily, the similarities from an 
operations, policy and service point of view 
are fully as self-evident. 

By special request from the Armed 
Forces of the U.S., three or four bank fa- 
cilities are operated in Florida on military 
bases, for the convenience of military per- 
sonnel remotely located from banking serv- 
ices. But Florida law prohibits branch 
banks as such and there are none in the 
state. 

However, as of January 1, 1957, there 
are in Florida several chains of banks as 
defined above, and possibly one or more 
groups as defined above. The technical 
difference ie not important, and speaking 
generally, the public usually refers to them 
as “groups,” and we will use the same 
term for the sake of convenience. 

Florida’s rapid growth is bringing into 
existence so many new banks that an exact 
count as of any given date may be incor- 
rect a week later. But roughly speaking, as 
of January 1, there were in Florida 95 
national banks and 168 state banks, of 
which 9 were savings banks, all the other 
being regular commercial type banks. All 
are separately chartered and capitalized. 

But of the 263 banks, there are 25 in 
one group, nine in another, seven in an- 
other, five in another, and seven in an- 
other. It is a matter of record that many 
of these banks render good and efficient 
service, and are an aid and asset to their 
communities, but it is my opinion the com- 
munities would be better served if the 
banks had local ownership and an interest 
in the community. 

There are two favorite approaches used 
by those who advocate branch banks. One 
is, “We already have branch banking in 
the form of group banking, why not have 
branch banks?” 

Much could be said about the unsound- 
ness of this approach, but here we will 
point out only two or three rebuttals. No. 
1 is that, if banks were permitted to have 
branches, the group banks already in 
existence could saturate the state with 
branches to the point of dominating the 
financial economy of the state. 

No. 2 is that under eixsting laws, each 
group bank does stand on its own feet 
from a capital and reserve structure stand- 
point, whereas branches would tag on the 
coattail of the parent bank’s capital struc- 
ture. 

No. 3 is that the only way existing groups 
may expand is to buy an existing bank for 
which they would have to pay dearly, or 
be granted a new charter for which capital 
and reserve must be put up. 

The other approach used is “Facilities 
and/or branches are needed by banks in 
the larger metropolitan area in order to 
adequately serve their customers.” The in- 
ference here is that new banks would hurt 


(Continued on page 21) 
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BANK MERGERS 


IBA, ABA Take Opposing 
Stands on Celler Bill 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion and the American Bankers As- 
sociation took opposing stands at a 
hearing in Washington on a bill au- 
thorizing the Justice Department to 
check on merger actions of the fed- 
eral bank agencies. The IBA favored 
the bill, while the ABA was opposed. 

The hearing was conducted by a 
subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee. New York’s Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler, who sponsored 
the bill, is committee chairman. 

The three bank supervisory agen- 
cies—Federal Reserve Board, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and Comptroller of the Currency— 
also opposed the bill. 

Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota, IBA secretary, told the com- 
mittee, “The office of the Attorney 
General is better equipped to handle 
anti-trust enforcement than are the 
other agencies. He also said he be- 
lieved “that the three federal super- 
visory agencies are not interested in 
anti-merger legislation.” 

William McChesney Martin, FRB 
chairman, said it should be left to the 
discretion of the bank supervisory 
agencies whether to consult the At- 
torney General in bank merger cases 
“where the competitive factor is sig- 
nificant.” 


Here’s the Issue 


The issue is whether the bank su- 
pervisory agencies should have the 
sole authority in the bank merger 
field or whether this authority should 
be shared with the Department of 
Justice. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
urged that the law require the super- 
visory agencies to get the consent of 
the Justice Department before grant- 
ing permission for banks to merge. 

Because this issue is of such para- 
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mount importance to independent 
banking, the full text of Mr. Du- 
Bois’ testimony is being printed here. 
Here is his statement: 

For almost 70 years, the Congress 
through legislative acts has tried to 
maintain a democratic economy by 
restricting the trend toward monop- 
oly. It seems that business has an in- 
herent tendency to monopolize, to cut 
down competition with more profits 
being the motivating factor. People 
are in business for profit, of course, 
but their ambitions cannot be per- 
mitted to run wild. 

In a competitive economy, business 
cannot and will not regulate itself. 
Without government regulations, 
business would revert back to the 
jungle and be governed only by the 
law of the tooth and the claw. 

Without government regulations, 
business would destroy the free en- 
terprise system, and if this system is 
destroyed, it would take with it our 
whole capitalistic system, as that sys- 
tem is dependent upon competition to 
function properly. 


‘Much at Stake’ 


If we lose our democratic economy 
would we be able to maintain a po- 
litical democracy? Much is at stake, 
and apparently the Congress realizes 
the importance of this major eco- 
nomic issue. Civilized society must 
protect the weak from the strong. 

We often wonder what kind of a 
philosophy is possessed by many of 
our big business leaders. Perhaps 
these successful men in business 
aren’t philosophic. Perhaps their plans 
are for the day only, plans of short 
range. Then again, can they be 
blamed much? The big corporation 
becomes their master. They are a cog 
among many cogwheels. Perhaps 
many of our big corporations are be- 





coming Frankenstein monsters. 

The future of small business is not 
bright. The ruthless competition that 
small business must meet has small 
business at a distinct disadvantage 
in the market place. 

Our corporate giants through their 
propaganda are selling the idea to 
the American public that it is heresy 
to question their motives. 

These corporations tell how many 
jobs they provide directly and in- 
directly, that they are the benefactors 
of our race and that their acts are 
above the average intelligence of our 
people to question. It would seem 
that these giant corporations without 
proper regulations are inclined to 
“kill the goose that lays the golden 

” 


ege. ° 
For Whose Benefit? 


Are we approaching the point, or 
are we there, where our federal gov- 
ernment is operated by and for the 
big corporations, rather than by and 
for the people? 

Will our people stir themselves 
from their lethargy? Will they give 
proper thought to what is going on? 
Are they willing to accept attractive 
gadgets at the cost of their economic 
freedom? 

We have great faith in the people. 
We believe there will be an awaken- 
ing and that the thoughtful, righteous 
individuals in Congress eventually 
will get the support they need. 

Of course, good legislation is legis- 
lation that anticipates, takes stock of 
a dangerous trend and “locks the 
barn before the horse is stolen.” We 
believe that the anti-monopoly legis- 
lation that has been passed showed 
vision, a realization of what might 
come about unless adequate regula- 
tions were put into effect. 

Good legislation that is not prop- 
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erly administered may amount to 
naught. Poor legislation well admin- 
istered may be of value. The admin- 
istration of legislation is, therefore, 
of great importance. 


Question of Control 


Boards, agencies and commissions 
have been instituted to carry out the 
legislation of the Congress. These 
bodies were set up to protect the pub- 
lic, but it would seem that at times 
these policing agencies have come 
under the domination of those whom 
they were supposed to police and the 
public has been forgotten. 

The public assumes that these com- 
missions will carry out the legisla- 
tive intent of the Congress and there- 
fore, pays little attention to those 
who are appointed to these commis- 
sions, agencies and bureaus. 

Not so, however, with those who 
are to be regulated. They seem to be 
quite adept in getting appointments 
for those they consider the proper ap- 
pointees. 

As long as there are commissions 
and boards that have the power to 
police different types of business or- 
ganizations, the enforcement of laws 
passed by the Congress will come un- 
der their administration, but any law 
of anti-trust nature should also come 
under the Justice Department, as is 
provided in H. R. 2143. 

The Office of the Attorney General 
is better equipped to handle anti- 
trust enforcement than are the other 
agencies. We believe that legislation 
of anti-trust nature should provide 
that the Attorney General’s office will 
have a decisive voice in investigating 
what appears to be illegal and to take 
action when necessary, as provided 
in the bill before the Committee. 

H. R. 2143, requiring prior noti- 
fication of corporate mergers, seems 
to be on solid ground. It is much 
needed legislation. It is better to pre- 
vent what may be an illegal merger 
than it is to start punitive action aft- 
er an illegal act has been committed. 


‘It’s Common Sense’ 


Our laws are, of course, compli- 
cated. Many honest business execu- 
tives are not sure whether their mer- 
ger proposals are legal or illegal. 
Therefore, it is common sense for a 
corporation to submit its proposal 
before becoming involved. 

Business should welcome this 
clause in the bill requiring prior noti- 
fication of corporate mergers. It is 
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well to know where you are going to 
land before you leap. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
been charged with the responsibility 
of administering legislation that re- 
strains business in general from vio- 
lating the anti-monopoly acts. 

Banking does not come under this 
commission. It is regulated by three 
federal supervisory agencies, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

The group I represent is primarily 
interested in legislation that affects 
banking, although we are well aware 
that banking is affected by the acts of 
different segments of the economy. 
When one branch of business mo- 
nopolizes or moves in the direction 
of monopoly, it breeds a contagion 
that affects other business segments. 
Therefore, our association is deeply 
interested in any legislation of an 
anti-monopoly nature. 

The Financial Institutions Act on 
the Senate side leaves mergers and 
consolidations in the hands of the 
three federal bank supervisory agen- 


cies and the agency may request the 
opinion of the attorney general or 
it may not. 


‘Agencies Favor Mergers’ 


If we are to judge these three fed- 
eral supervisory agencies by their 
performance in the past, we do not 
believe that mergers will be substan- 
tially slowed. The record of the 
comptroller of the currency indicates 
quite clearly that he is quite favor- 
able to mergers, approving many, 
objecting to very few. So long as the 
present Comptroller of the Currency 
sits on the board of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, we can 
expect little enforcement of anti-mer- 
ger legislation from that corporation. 

Perhaps, we can expect more anti- 
merger enforcement from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, but that board 
has apparently dragged its heels in 
stopping mergers. 

It is our opinion that the three 
federal supervisory agencies are not 
interested in anti-merger legislation. 
However, if there is to be merger leg- 
islation, they wanted the administra- 
tion in their own hands. They didn’t 





ALPHA-NUMERICAL SORTING CODES 


We have become interested in the 
alpha-numerical account numbering 
method as adopted by the Central 
National Bank of Chicago. Until 
recently, we have been content to 
print account numbers on checks 
and have not concerned ourselves 
too much with the mechanics of 
assigning them. However, when 
something good comes along we 
like to support it, and this particular 
method looks good to us. 


Briefly, it involves the use of six 
digits like this... 502-128. The 
three at the left are used primarily in 
the proof operation, while the three 
to the right serve as the fine sort for 
the bookkeepers. A gap of 128, 64, or 
32 is left between existing accounts, 
and a minor gap of 8 or 4 is left 
between related accounts. While at 
first glance this might appear to be 
inadequate, the closing of accounts 
tends to keep the gaps open and 
the likelihood of pions 6 closing 
them up appears to be remote. 
























This method perhaps would not 
be used by extremely large banks 
planning to utilize full electronic 
mechanized handling, because such 
banks would no doubt adopt a 
straight numerical method with a 
checking digit. For banks with 
thirty thousand accounts or less, 
however, that wanted to keep their 
ledgers alphabetically as well as 
numerically, it should have some 
appeal. We have prepared a bro- 
chure on this method and have 
briefed our sales staff on its detail, 
so if you would like a full expla- 
nation, ask our representative or 
write to our Advertising Department 
in our Chicago plant. 


Strangely enough, even though ac- 
count numbering is not widely used 
at this time, we already are printing 
ten different arrangements. We do 
not ever expect to achieve uniform- 
ity but perhaps we can help to arrive 
at sisanliciey: That is why we like the 
method touched on here. 
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want the attorney general’s office to 
be recognized to any extent in the 
enforcement of this type of legisla- 
tion. 

It doesn’t seem that much can be 
accomplished in legislating anti-mer- 
ger laws and then hand the adminis- 
tration of the law to agencies that ap- 
parently do not feel the need for this 
type of law. Again we want to em- 
phasize the fact that administration 
of a law is of major importance. 


Backs Brownell 


The attorney general presented a 
strong case before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on Feb- 
uary 18. His testimony was so logi- 
cal, so to the point that we are sur- 
prised that his recommendations ap- 
parently went unheeded. 

In my appearance before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee re the Financial Institutions Act, 
I testified as follows: 

Section 23, “Mergers and Consoli- 
dations,” page 162: The Independ- 
ent Bankers Association prefers leg- 
islation that would place the admin- 
istration of anti-merger legislation in 
the Department of Justice. We do not 
believe that the three supervisory 
agencies really desire any anti-merger 
legislation. We do not believe that 
they have used the tools that they now 
already have to stop mergers.” 

With the Financial Institutions Act 
leaving anti-merger supervision in 
the hands of the three federal bank- 
ing agencies and for practical pur- 
poses excluding the attorney general, 
it seems to us that it is imperative to 
pass H. R. 2143. 

We are hoping that when the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act comes before 
the House, that the anti-merger pro- 
vision can be strengthened. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion is opposed to holding company 
banking, to the extension of branch 
banking. Both of these types of mul- 
tiple banking have much in common 
as to substance, differing only in cor- 
porate structure. Both systems collect 
banks, set their policy and their di- 
rection from the head office and make 
their subsidiaries less personal insti- 
tutions than the independent bank. 

No one in the Congress would ad- 
vocate the direct destruction of our 
independent banking system. This sys- 
tem of banking has rendered the na- 
tion a great service. It has stretched 
from the big cities to the small ham- 
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lets, performing well in both places. 


Grave Danger 


Independent banking now is in 
grave danger; the gravest perhaps, 
since Nicholas Biddle and his Second 
Bank of the United States, with its 
chain of banks became so powerful 
that he became abusive and ran smack 
into that indomitable man, Andrew 
Jackson. Perhaps, we need another 
“Old Hickory.” 

While no one would openly advo- 
cate destruction of independent bank- 
ing, it is being weakened by bank 
holding companies, branch banking 
and mergers. Mergers beget branch 
banks. When two banks merge, the 
resulting bank usually gets permission 
to establish a branch in the office of 
the bank that was taken over. 

The history of this merger move- 
ment, this consolidation movement, 
the number of banks that have been 
taken over has all been recorded in 
past hearings of this committee. 

The record shows how mergers 
have been increasing, how old and 
honored names of banking institu- 
tions have disappeared, how the con- 
trol of bank deposits has increased 
percentagewise, through our great 
banks absorbing more and more less- 
er banks. It is an unhealthy sign. It 
is a concentration of banking power 
that should be feared greatly. 


Suggests Lower Figure 


The only thing we would take ex- 
ception to in this bill is on page 2, 
line 14. We quote: “where the com- 
bined capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits of the acquiring and the 
acquired corporations are in excess 
of $10,000,000.” 

We believe this figure should be 
placed at one million dollars. Our pri- 
mary interest in this legislation is its 
effect upon banking mergers. In the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District, in 
which I live, there are only three 
banks with a capital structure in ex- 
cess of ten million dollars. The Ninth 
Federal Reserve District covers a 
small portion of Wisconsin and 
Michigan and the states of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana. 

In Wisconsin, there are only three 
banks with a capital structure of over 
ten million dollars. There is one in 
Nebraska and one in lowa. There- 
fore, to stop this merger trend that 
could take place in these states, the 
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Bank Sponsors 
Art Contest 


Art for art’s sake is all very well, 
but Henry Schenk, president of the 
Trade Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City, thinks a little material re- 
ward now and then may be welcome 
to the amateur or “Sunday” painter. 

Trade Bank has just announced a 
Customers’ Amateur Art Exhibit, 
open to all customers of the bank and 
members of their families over the 
age of 16. 

For the most original and interest- 
ing paintings in oils, water colors or 
crayon a first prize of a $100 savings 
bond will be awarded. Second prize 
of a $50 bond and three third prizes 
of 25 bonds will also be presented. 

Entries will be received at Trade 
Bank’s main office until April 15. 
Prize-winning paintings and those re- 
ceiving honorable mention will be 
exhibited at the bank during the 
month of May. 


Florida Opens 
Most Banks in 
Past Year 


One hundred and twenty new banks 
opened in the United States last year, 
an increase of three over the previous 
year. The postwar record for open- 
ings was the 136 recorded in 1946, 

Florida was the state with the most 
openings. Twenty-three banks started 
business in that state last year. 





ten million dollar figure is too high. 

To sum up, H. R. 2143 proposes 
a number of necessary requirements 
if the merger wave is to be halted. 
Prior notification of corporate mer- 
gers is logical and fundamental and 
in the interest of respectable busi- 
nessmen. Giving the attorney general 
the same footing as the agencies in 
enforcing the act is of great impor- 
tance. The denial of the sole admin- 
istering authority to the three federal 
supervisory banking agencies will 
have a wholesome effect. With the at- 
torney general breathing down the 
necks of these agencies, we can, I be- 
lieve, expect action that will slow 
sharply the growing trend toward 
more and more bank mergers. 


Record Year 
For Home 
Insurance Co. 


In his annual statement to stock- 
holders of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany and The Home Indemnity Com- 
pany, Kenneth E. Black, president, 
reported that in 1956 the consolidated 
premium income of the companies in- 
creased 4,17 per cert, from $228,- 
067,421 in 1955 to $237,584,571 in 
1956. 

According to the report, this total 

represented the largest volume of 
business ever written by the com- 
panies. On a consolidated basis, the 
companies increased their unearned 
premium reserves and their loss and 
loss expense reserve by a combined 
total of $14,220,810 in 1956. 
‘* In his report Mr. Black said that, 
“due primarily to the severity of 
large fire losses and the unsatisfactory 
loss experience in the writing of ma- 
rine, crop-hail, automobile, general 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
insurance—all of which affected the 
entire property and casualty insur- 
ance industry—the companies showed 
a consolidated underwriting loss of 
$17,730,911 in 1956.” 

The Home’s consolidated invest- 
ment income reached an all time 
high of $14,162,688, an increase of 
6.16 per cent over 1955. This amount- 
ed to $3.54 per share of The Home’s 
common stock. Consolidated policy- 
holders’ surplus at the year end 
amounted to $243,700,483 as com- 
pared with $249,851,950 in 1955; 
combined assets increased to $530,- 
599,842 from $525,033,607 for the 
same period. 






































Cover Photo 


Normally, the explanation of 
the photo on the cover is told be- 
neath a one column engraving, 
but the editor was so intrigued 
with the new service offered at the 
main office the Community Na- 
tional Bank in Pontiac, Michigan, 
that he decided to run the photo 
sequence in the two columns at 
the left. 

From top to bottom: A passer- 
by and bank guard keep an alert 
eye on the sidewalk area housing 
the elevator-type teller’s cage and 
sure enough, up comes the cage 
at the appointed hour of 9 a.m. 
It’s not long (below) before a 
lineup of customers in cars starts 
the use of the convenient cage. 

The pop-up cage operates from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m., in contrast to the 
office banking hours of 10 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. The bank says this is the 
first installation of its kind in 
the Midwest. 


Independents 


Talk Loans 


A panel discussion on loans featured 
a dinner meeting of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Southern Cal- 
ifornia at the Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel. The association’s president, 
A. A. Milligan, president of the Bank 
of A. Levy Inc., Oxnard, presided at 
the meeting, attended by more than 
150 Southland bankers. 

Kenneth G. Walker, immediate past 
president of the association and vice 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Long Beach, acted as 
moderator. Panel members and their 
subjects were: Arthur W. Frenzel, 
assistant vice president, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank of Long Beach— 
Accounts Receivable and Warehouse 
Loans; Howard A. Gunkel, assistant 
cashier, Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Riverside — Con- 
sumer Credit; John C. Rhodes, as- 
sistant vice president and manager, 
Chino Office, First National Bank of 
Ontario—Farm & Dairy; and James 
F. Tweedt, assistant vice president, 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Ange- 
les—Real Estate. 
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MOTOR BANKING 





Careful Planning Is the Key 


Factor, Authorities Say 


(Second of Two Articles ) 


6 

"Bread and butter” topics are the 
standard basis for conversation 
among people in the same occupa- 
tional group. Newspaper publishers 
at their meetings express concern 
about the cost of newsprint and ad- 
vertising revenues; physicians talk 
collections and fees; bankers com- 
pare notes on interest payments and 
competition from savings and loan 
associations. 

In recent years, there’s another 
bread and butter topic that has got- 
ten an increasing amount of atten- 
tion and conversation from bankers, 
namely, motor banking. 

Some bankers go all out for motor 
banking, while others regard it with 
considerable reserve. The competi- 
tive situation and the city in which 
the banker operates are the biggest 
factors influencing his opinion on the 
subject. 

This was demonstrated to the edi- 
tor during his research for this arti- 
cle and one which ran in the March 
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(Editor's Note: Most of the infor- 
mation and all of the illustrations for 
this article come from a brochure, 
“Planning Guide to Successful Motor 
Banking,’ now being distributed by 
Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 


poration.) 





issue. Here’s the reaction of a bank 
president in a small Midwest, two- 
bank city: 


‘Not for Me’ 


“Motor banking is fine but not for 
me. It’s too expensive a way of do- 
ing more business, I think. I’m try- 
ing to build traffic in my lobby, not 
reduce it.” 

In this city, neither of the two 
banks has made a move toward mo- 
tor banking. For that matter, neither 
bank has a parking lot. The chief 
operating officers of both banks feel 
there is adequate street parking and 
that the business potential does not 
justify installation of motor banking 
facilities. 


IN MANKATO, MINNESOTA, one-directional L-shape lane serves inside-the-building window of American State Bank. 


In a somewhat larger city nearby, 
the old line banks in the central city 
are investigating motor banking be- 
cause of the successful operation of 
drive-in facilities at a new bank in 
the city’s outskirts. 

A succinct summing up of the rea- 
soning most bankers apply in con- 
sidering whether the expense of mo- 
tor banking is justified is this: “If 
they can’t drive in, they'll probably 
drive by.” That’s the top statement 
in a “Planning Guide to Successful 
Motor Banking” being distributed by 
Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, Missouri. 

These basic factors are cited to ex- 
plain auto’s role in banking: 

@ Tremendous population growth, 
averaging two million a year. 

@ The migration from city to sub- 
urbs, where the majority of new 
urban area homes are being erected. 

@ The fact that ownership of auto- 
mobiles has more than doubled in the 
past 10 years. 

The brochure offers this advice to 
bankers in their consideration of 
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drive-in banking: “The important 
thing is to keep an open mind on the 
subject, study and investigate the 
need and possibilities in your own 


case. 
Photos and diagrams accompany- 


ing this article illustrate various 
types of installations already in op- 
eration. 

It will be noted that small banks 
can answer their immediate need for 
drive-in facilities with a single win- 














THE CHIPPEWA TRUST riage ag of St. Louis, Missouri, 
used the “island” principle when installing this drive-in 
bank. There’s a tunnel connection to the main bank across 
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dow. Just what each bank may re- 
quire in the way of motor banking 
facilities is determined by a careful 
analysis of needs in each individual 
case. 

The two-window installation, often 


*% 
a 


the alley. Both drive-up and walk-up services are provided. 
In diagram, note how use of public alley for departure per- 
mits maximum use of the bank’s one parking lot area. 
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THIS INSTALLATION of the “island” type at the Bank of 
Akron Auto Branch in Akron, Ohio, has been called a “‘fill- 
ing station for money” by its customers. One of the three 


ae 


HERE’S THE ‘NEW LOOK’ in banking—the suburban unit 
designed to capture the motor banking business. This is 
the Gratiot Branch of the Bank of the Commonwealth, 


combined with a walk-up window, 
has been found to provide adequate 
capacity for the average bank’s basic 
drive-in needs, Bank Building offi- 
cials point out. 

In the case of one bank, they said, 
the combination of two drive-in and 
one walk-up windows has made. it 
possible to postpone plans for expan- 
sion of the main banking quarters 
because the new facilities have so ef- 
fectively cleared lobby congestion. 


Six Basic Types 


There is a wide range of motor 
bank types and styles, Bank Building 
officials point out, with the choice 
governed by the specific site, the 
bank’s objectives and local regula- 
tions. These are the basic types, most 
of which are shown in accompanying 
photos: 

@ Island facilities, either on an 
entirely separate parking lot area or 
on one adjacent to the main bank. 

@ The annex or peninsula type, 
jutting outward from the main build- 
ing. 

@ The autobank, a separate unit 
designed fur motor banking, some- 
times with a number of individual 
window units. 

@ The wall type, built into the 
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units (right) is combined with a walk-in “money store,” 
which houses the vault. Free flowing traffic pattern speeds 
service at all of the windows. 








Detroit, Michigan. The arene plan, with plenty of room 
for parking and expansion, 
and speedy service. 


elps the bank give efficient 





IN SOME PLACES, the “drive-under” principle can best be utilized. This is the 
Bank of Virginia in Portsmouth, Virginia. In addition to the drive-up windows 
better protected from the elements than most, there is a walk-up window (right), 
with a night depository along-side. There is parking on two sides of bank. 


side of the main bank’s wall. 

@ The drive-through, where cars 
drive through a wing or under a part 
of the main building. 

@ Garage bank, in which the mo- 
tor banking facilities are part of a 
parking garage. 

In every line of business, adequate 


information and careful planning are 
essential to success. Bank Building 
officials stress this: While there is no 
pat formula to determine whether a 
bank needs motor banking and, if so, 
how much it requires, planning is the 
most important phase of any motor 
banking project. 
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FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 





‘Shoppers’ Encounter Negative 


Selling in Calls at Banks 


“O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 
—Robert Burns 


There is tremendous value in the 
fresh perspective. Everyone in a bank 
from the president to the newest mes- 
senger knows that the bank is trying 
to render good service to its custom- 
ers. But what kind of an impression 
does the customer get when he stops 
at the bank or makes a telephone in- 
quiry about services available? 

Independent bankers in the Minne- 
apolis area pondered this question 
and then borrowed a page from the 
department stores’ book to learn the 
answer. Members of the Minneapolis 
Independent Community Bankers As- 
sociation decided to send out em- 
ployes to “shop” each other’s banks, 
just as department stores send “shop- 
pers” to the counters of their com- 
petitors. 

The shoppers, for the most part, 
were the newer employes. There was 
a double advantage in this—they did 
not have the “bank perspective” that 
inevitably is acquired by anyone who 
works in a bank for a long period, 
nor were they likely to be known at 
the banks they were “shopping.” 

In addition to the personal calls, 
the shoppers made telephone inquiries 
about various services offered by the 
banks to which they were assigned. 

Chester Eggen, vice president and 
comptroller of the Richfield State 
Bank, said the shopping project has 
alerted officers and employes to the 
need for improving service. 

Results of the visits by the shop- 
pers, told in their own words, make 
interesting reading. Some of the re- 
ports follow. Others will be printed 
in the May issue. 
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Shopper’s Report No. 1 

Response by teller and officer was 
very friendly. Requested and received 
complete information on new car loan. 
The temporary building is not easy 
to locate but new one will be. Building 
was clean but did not look like a bank. 
Universal check was offered and re- 
ferred to officer. Check was called but 
no identification was asked for $10 
check. 


Shopper’s Report No. 2 

Response was very friendly. Did not 
request information. Building is easy 
to locate. It was clean but rather clut- 
tered up with advertising and posters. 
The pens were very poor. Did not like 
glass partitions between customer and 
teller. Cashed own personalized check 
for $25, which was not called but iden- 
tification was requested. 


Shopper's Report No. 3 

I walked to the second teller and 
asked to cash a check. She gave me the 
money with no questions asked, no 
reference to an account, no reference 
to an officer. A placard at the window 
advertised 24 per cent interest on 
savings. I asked her if that rate applied 
to all kinds of accounts. With a smile 
she nodded her head “yes.” She made 
no offer to open an account. Very 
pleasant manner throughout, but no 
conversation. I then asked about an 
auto loan and was directed to either 
of two men in front. The second man, 
at my query, gave a satisfactory report 
of the loan amounts asked for, and 
told me to keep them in mind when I 
was ready to buy the car. I had to ask 
his name, at which time he offered to 
shake hands, and then asked my name. 
The business card he gave me was 
soiled. 


The general appearance of the bank 
was good. Proper display of advertis- 
ing material, match trays were full, 
and everyone was attending to busi- 
ness. 


Shopper’s Report No. 4 


The interior of the bank was neat 
and clean. An ample supply of blotters, 
forms, etc., was available at the desks. 
I wrote out a check on one of my own 
forms and presented it to a teller to be 
cashed. 

She greeted me pleasantly and asked 
if I had an account with them. When 
told “no” she asked me to have the 
check okayed by one of the officers. 
There being no officers in sight, she 
sent me to the gentleman in the loan 
cage. I did not see a name plate at his 
window. He cut short his telephone 
conversation to help me. I told him I 
was asked to show my check to him. 
He cordially asked me what brought 
me into the area, and where I lived. I 
said I was expecting to be employed 
there and was interested in finding out 
about changing my account to this 
bank. 

He said, “I believe we can offer you 
the most reasonable service charges 
in town on a checking account.” He 
went on to explain the two types of 
accounts and which would be the bet- 
ter for different situations. 

He was about to call my bank to 
check on my account, so I made myself 
known to him. 


Shopper’s Report No. 5 


I asked a teller for a money order 
made to myself. The application pre- 
sented asked for a money order or 
draft—on question, she explained the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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annual statements * THE HOME* 


Harovp V. Smita 
Chairman of the Board 


KENNETH E. BLack 
President 


DIRECTORS 
The Home Insurance Company 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
anker 


Harovp V. Smitu 
Chairman of the Board 


Freperick B. ApaMs 
New York City 


Rosert W. Dow.LinGa 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


oe: — 
Preside 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harovp H. Heim 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 


Cuarues A. LouGHIN 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escott 
Montelair, N. J. 


Percy C. MApDErRA, JR. 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 


CuampPpion McDoweE ut Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 


Warren S. JoHNSON 
Director, 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Wilmington, N.C, 
Henry C. BrunigE 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Hargsin K. Park 
Chairman of the Board, 
The First National Bank of 
Columbus, Georgia 


Leroy A. LincoLn 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von Et 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 


JoHN M. FRANKLIN 

President, 

United States Lines Company 
Lou R. CRANDALL 

President, 

George A. Fuller Company 


KENNETH E. BLack 
President 


LEONARD PETERSON 
Vice President 


HERBERT A. PAYNE 
Vice President & Secretary 
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Company 

ARTHUR C. Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson's Reports, Ine. 


Rosert G. GOELET 
Real Estate 


Snaurance Company 


Fire - Automobile + Marine 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 
MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

















United States Government Bonds ...........4..... $ 59,158,935.53 
Other Bonds. . . [oe a ER ee eae 110,756,999.51 
Preferred and Common Stocks... .............2.. 229,841,647.75 
$399,757,582.79 
CM ig Gn eee ay Soe 26,103,879.06 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company ge 20,928,856.00 
Real Estate . . Rig ee? 6,842,863.96 
Agents’ Balances... .. . 23,014,578.38 
Other Admitted Assets . . giede beak Ce a ae re 7,369,748.10 
BN gr be SES ce ae eee $484,017,508.29 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . SV oc ce ik te ne $187,556,977.00 
Reserve for Losses and Loss pnts Z pes. 39,826,429.68 
Reserve for Taxes Payable HERRERA RN Se eh SE gy 4,725,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance. 2,172,701.49 
Dividends Declared... 2 i ee eee 2,000,000.00 
Other Liabilities... .. oe EOE OEE a a <a ee 4,035,917.08 
Tétel ok a a Se ee 


Canttal Steck oe Oe Se eee ee 20,000,000.00 
Surplus... . PUM Para 
Surplus as hennils Palisa. Pecan 

MOG nrc we Ba, ee RO a 
Bonds carried al $6,102,402.42 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required law. 


All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based 
on these values the stocks of The Home Insurance Company exceed the book value by $129,828,364.27 at December $1, 1956. 




















Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 

MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds. ; 
Preferred and Common Stocks . 


iow 6 0 ia! ee eg eee $ 21,127,691.28 
25,034,306.70 
12,589,687.50 


$ 58,751,685.48 





Cash . Be ee go We RE. Wiig a 1,706,007.28 
Agents’ Balances . era ener ot ari vic, Cs ee me Pine 2 ALERT! 6,466,502.94 
Other Admitted Assets . 1,445,568.49 





gL GR ee ROD Pe ea apne aoe ape eS $ 68,369,764.19 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . 








$ 20,692,483.00 











Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses. Be pkg Gee 24,551,730.00 
Reserve for Taxes Payable iad GORE ee Sis ak. > @ecaae iba ee eer 928,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance. . 258,408.00 
Other Liabilities . . Ua CLE EOE EL. eee eae 1,006,430.08 

Total... 6 ik a Se eee eee 
Capital Stock . . fee ree 1,500,000.00 
Surplus... . a ne ; 19,432,713.11 
Surplus as Reenrd Polieyholders =. spel big el Sea $ 20,932,713.11 

Gli Seniesa Meters tie: SB hegte tiigat ic? se icc ats eee eee ee mene $ 68,369,764.19 








Bonds carried at $1,090,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on these values 
the siocks of The Home Indemnity Company exceed the book value by $5,115,568.87 at December 31, 1956. 


HOME OFFICES: 59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 6&8, N. Y. 
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from Americas financial design center... 











new motor bank parking-garage . . . 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, Texas has 5 drive-up 
windows on the street level floor; basement parking 
area gives customers direct access to safe deposit 
department in adjoining bank building. 


LEON ERE MIVA RPE RE, : “ PY REAR AEEE  PNE SS ABE AR: Be RN , a ‘ 
EEL EEE IESE TE ALN TF ers sl BORO BK ERIS 


planning 






geared to better service... 
designed to steer more business your way! 














Motor Banking... one of the most dynamic developments ever to hit 
the banking industry! Over 3,200 banks already have this service in 
operation. Far more are either seriously considering, or actually 
installing drive-up walk-up facilities, right now. This new kind of 
banking service has won public acceptance, created public demand 
almost overnight. And bankers have found it a real asset... in 
relieving main lobby work-loads on peak days .. . in building more 
volume with old customers... in attracting new business! 


But it’s important to point out, not all drive-up facilities have 

proved successful. Inadequate planning, inexperience and failure to 
grasp the complexities of motor bank engineering have greatly reduced 
the effectiveness of numerous installations. 





When you put your motor bank project in our hands, you’re assured 
of sound planning, proper guidance ... every step of the way. Our 
specialists can be of invaluable assistance in every phase of development: 
from analyzing traffic patterns to determining site location, type of 
installation, most effective use of available ground, and how to provide 
for future expansion. Let Bank Building & Equipment Corporation— 
with more experience in motor bank planning than any organization 
in the world—open up more avenues of business for you. 




















world’s largest motor bank... 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis, Mo. has 11 drive-up 
windows, 2 walk-up windows; does almost half of its 
business “outdoors.” 





Hibernia National Bank, Mid-City Office, 
New Orleans, La. 


fjank : Vinihing y. C, A YMhten 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. — Offices 
G ll h d ° ° b ki NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. e CHICAGO, 333 N. Svchenae *. DALLAS, 
et all the facts on drive-in ban ing Fiveury Union Lire Buoc. « SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. « ATLANTA, 
Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos « Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


SNe NI 5 6S vi cain fina Steele. 
i Mr. J. B. Gander, President 466 


Bank Buitpinc anp Equipment CorporaTiIon OF AMERICA 
1130 Hampton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


for th IS free Send my free copy of: “PLANNING GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MOTOR 


H H oephul™ agi BANKING” 
planning guide a gant OM a a 
All the information you need f D New BUILDING [ MODERNIZED QUARTERS [] NEW FIXTURES 
(C) MODERNIZED FIXTURES 


to help get your project Mims 
Started on a sound basis... TiTLE 
and avoid costly mistakes. an 


Send in this coupon today! 


Come 0:00 DUR icc enesisienineieeneentninegaemtinhiinls 5 


Nas sar se ae eee ssi aerial aes densa aici 
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(Continued from page 12) 


difference. After the application was 
presented to her, she proceeded to 
make out the order and I made out a 
personal check. When the order was 
ready she then directed me to an ofhi- 
cer for approval of the check. 

There was no one at the desk point- 
ed to, and after waiting there for two 
or three minutes, she directed me to 
another officer in a different area. I 
explained the purpose of my call to 
this man, and without a word he wrote 
his initials on the check. The teller 
then completed her transaction. She 
did call me in ahead of two other wait- 
ing people, but without a word of ex- 
planation to them. 

At my question, I was then directed 
to the last teller for information on 
safety boxes. He gave me the rates and 
showed me with his hands, the size of 
the smallest box—“so long, so wide, 
so deep.” I thanked him and left. He 
made no effort to sell me one, then or 
later. 

I thought there was a general lack 
of cheerfulness, no special greetings, 
etc. The lobby area was littered and 
match trays were empty, and the writ- 
ing desks were badly littered. One desk 
had no dividers for the various deposit 
slips, etc. When the check was pre- 
sented for approval, no payee had been 
entered and there was no comment on 
this fact. 


Shopper's Report No. 6 


I visited the ...... bank at 9:45 
a.m. Tuesday. It is new so the parking 
area was not ready. From the highway 
it was hard to find the bank because 
there wasn’t a sign on that side of the 
building. 

I entered the lobby, trying to look 
as if I needed someone to help me, but 
the help was not offered. I looked 
around and finally saw a very small 
information sign and I approached 
that desk. I spoke to the girl and said 
that I would like to cash a check. She 
said it would be necessary for me to 
see an officer after I had made out my 


check. 


I presented my check and my driv- 
ers license to the officer indicated. He 
said it would be necessary for him to 
call my bank. He did not ask me to 
sit down, but a chair was there so I 
sat down. While he was waiting for 
the O.K. on the check, I told him that 
after living all my life in South Min- 
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neapolis, we were going to have to 
move to that area but as yet had not 
found a house. I asked about financ- 
ing, and he said that it would be nec- 
essary to have the property in mind 
first. 

I also discussed interest rates on 
regular savings and certificates. | was 
told that interest was figured on a 
quarterly basis, starting from the tenth 
of the month at the beginning of the 
quarter. I asked about savings draw- 
ing interest from the tenth of each 
month, and he said in some cases there 
were some exceptions. 

With my check O.K’d, I went to a 
teller who did not greet me with any- 
thing except the fact that there was a 
charge of 10 cents for cashing my 
check. She stood with a ten dollar bill 
and two fives, and again told me that 
there was a ten cent charge. I told her 
she would have to take it out of the 
check, which she did. I told her when 
I had time I would see about opening 
a checking account if their rates were 
reasonable. She did not answer me at 
all. 

When I left, I felt that | had been in 
a very unfriendly place, and that they 
didn’t care if they ever saw me again. 


Shopper’s Report No. 7 


To find the location of this bank I 
looked in the yellow pages of the tele- 
phone directory. Their ad is eye catch- 
ing, employing the “white-space” and 
enclosed-box theory of attracting at- 
tention. I had little difficulty finding 
the area where the bank is located as 
it faces a well-known street. 

A half-block from the bank I saw 
on the top of another building, a large 
sign advertising, mainly, the ...... 
facilities, which did not interest me as 
an average depositor. The bank itself 
has no sign facing the way from which 
I approached, and I was almost by it 
before I saw the sign on its wall. This 
wall is at a slight angle from the street. 

The parking facilities were about 
one-third full at 8:45 a.m., and quite 
clean, as was the whole area around 
the bank. The two signs on the parking 
lot entrance were small, of the high- 
way sign variety. 

The first general impression inside 
was one of neatness and efficiency. I 
approached a teller (male) and asked 
if there were restroom facilities avail- 
able. He hesitated, started to direct me 
one way, and then suggested that I go 
back through the lobby to another one 





down the basement. The room there 
was clean but the washbowls were 
quite dirty. 

Returning to the bank proper, | 
stood behind a man at a window next 
to another open window, and was not 
asked to step over to the vacant open 
one. The teller (female) greeted me 
with a “hello” and I inquired if I could 
write a check for cash. She asked if 
it were on the bank there and when I 
told her “no,” she gave a universal 
check blank. I was then directed to the 
wrong person to have it initialed. This 
person pointed out to me one of the 
officers on the line who took care of 
me perfunctorily. 


Gets Calendar Card 


Returning to the teller row again, I 
was offered a small calendar card ad- 
vertising Christmas Club but was not 
asked if I wished to start one. I told 
the teller (male) I was interested in 
opening a checking account. He wore 
a distinctive button suggesting such 
an action. He asked me for my name, 
saying that the tellers were having a 
little contest concerned with the open- 
ing of accounts. He then asked me to 
see Mrs. ....... She was very pleas- 
ant and helpful—explaining fully the 
two types of accounts. 


However, she was interrupted five 
or six times by telephone calls and also 
several times by people stopping by 
her desk for information. Her desk 
was in a critical position with respect 
to the door I entered. She commented 
that on Friday nights it really got 
crowded at her desk, especially with 
people coming in wanting to stop pay- 
ments on checks. 

I asked her what the difference be- 
tween a state and national bank was. 
She told me that all national banks are 
branch banks and all state banks are 
independent banks controlled by their 
own board of directors. 

I asked why “downtown banks” 
paid so much higher interest. She stat- 
ed that savings and loan institutions 
do not offer all the services such as 
checking accounts, insurance, etc., that 
her bank did, but rather specialized 
in savings accounts. (She did not ask 
if I were interested in opening a sav- 
ings account. ) 


No Talk, No Smile 


She then took me over to a teller 
(female) and introduced her to me. 
The teller did not acknowledge the in- 
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troduction, did not speak or smile. She 
did say “thank you” as she gave Mrs. 
Kae es the receipt for my deposit. She 
in turn explained that it was a receipt 
and I would get one for each deposit. 
She told me how to deposit by mail 
and by drive-in teller, and gave me the 
appropriate forms. We then picked up 
my personalized checks at another 
counter. Dime banks displayed on the 
counter were not offered to me. 

I asked her whom I would see about 
getting a loan against my car. She 
took me over to a girl working at a 
desk who was to direct me to the first 
free officer, and suggested that I sit 
down. This officer was the man who 
had first initialed my check. I asked 
him if I could get a loan on my car, 
and he gave me information on how a 
loan is set up with regard to credit, 
value of car, and the amount and 
length of loan. 

He suggested that I “keep all my 
eggs in one basket,” and take out my 
loan at the bank on which I had cashed 
my check. (He was not aware that I 
had just opened an account there.) I 
had told him that my business took me 
into the bank’s area quite a lot but he 
did not suggest that I do my business 
with the bank. I noticed also that I 
could not read the “next window 
please” sign from across the lobby. 


Shopper’s Report No. 8 


Bank’s listing in the yellow pages of 
the phone book is not a special ad. I 
saw no signs advertising the bank as 
I approached it. The sign on the bank 
itself is small and hard to pick out 
from surrounding shops. Parking is 
no problem here. 

The first thing that caught my eye 
as I entered the bank was a pile of 
banded currency out on a counter in 
an unattended cage—roughly a thou- 
sand bills. The interior was neat, and 
adequate forms and pens were present 
on the wall desk. 

I approached a teller (female) and 
told her I wished to write a check. 
She said “hello” and smiled somewhat 
mechanically and asked if it were on 
that bank. She appeared somewhat 
confused when I said “no,” and final- 
ly asked the girl in the next cage where 
she would find a universal check blank. 
She left her cage and got one from one 
of the officers at the front. No pens 
were in the window and she did not 
offer one, so I walked over to the wall 
desk and made out the check. 

I returned to a different window and 
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NUP 


And anxious to get settled immediately. 

Well known by financial institutions across the 
country . . . have helped many secure new customers 
and new accounts by installing Christmas Clubs. 


Now more folks do business at these institutions 
as they have discovered other services offered. 


Have a big variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 

Rand M¢Nally’s. For their 
unique Clubtroller system 
speeds handling, cuts 
costs, eliminates need for 
ledger cards or sheets. 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB Div. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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the teller (female) asked to see some 
identification. She recorded my driv- 
er’s license serial number on the check 
and cashed it without thanking me. I 
mentioned that I was interested in 
opening a checking account there, and 
she told me she could handle that right 
at the window unless I would rather 
see one of the officers about it. 

The cashier was standing nearby so 
she called him over. He was very pleas- 
ant and described fully the two types 
of accounts. I told him I was moving 
into a nearby apartment center and he 
informed me the closest bank was this 
one. He thanked me sincerely for stop- 
ping in, and hoped that I would come 
back when I was settled. 


Shopper's Report No. 9 


Saw no marker on sign in front of 
bank telling me whereabouts of park- 
ing lot. Parking lot was void of papers 
or debris . . . located in back of bank. 
Back of bank and atmosphere in gen- 
eral was rather dismal. I would hesi- 
tate parking there at night, unless sur- 
roundings were well lighted. 

Entering bank from back, I loitered 
somewhat in main lobby-sort of look- 
ing around, more especially for the in- 
formation desk or counter. Finally 
found it up front. Nobody around— 
waited about a minute then a Mr. 
came over and recognized me 
as shopper and suggested I start over 
again. (I might add that my conversa- 
tion with Mr. ...... took all of five 
minutes and yet still no one around at 
information counter. ) 

I wandered about the lobby again 
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and turned toward the information 
counter. Just then the gals poured in 
from someplace, whereupon one did 
approach me and after I told her of my 
interest in opening an account, she 
pointed and said something about see- 
ing the lady “at the third desk.” (She 
did not bother to ask my name or take 
me personally to this “third desk.”) 

AMiss...... did, I thought, a fine 
job in servicing me—seemed to know 
what she was talking about. After 
finishing off savings and checking 
accounts I inquired of Miss 
whom to see about a home mortgage in 
case I decided to inquire in the future. 
She mentioned “any officer, in fact, 
there’s one watching.” 

eee took me over and intro- 
duced me to Mr. ...... , who seemed 
obviously to have sized me up rapidly 
and didn’t bother to take me to his 
desk to make sure if there was any 
meat in this contact. We remained 
standing. Finally I thanked him and 
left. 


Shopper's Report No. 10 


My first request was regarding safe 
deposit boxes. The receptionist here 
gave me a welcome greeting and a very 
satisfactory explanation of charges, 
and took me to the vault to show me 
samples. The size I wanted was not 
available now but she offered to take 
my name and call me as soon as one 
was available. 

When I expressed no desire for this 
she then informed me that there is 
usually a turnover at the end of the 
year so that on my next visit there 


would probably be a box available. 
This was a very pleasant conversation. 

My next visit was to open a savings 
account and I received no greeting 
whatever as I sat at the woman’s desk. 
She did, however, give a very satisfac- 
tory explanation of the two different 
kinds of accounts and also gave a 
satisfactory explanation of the differ- 
ence between the 31/4 savings and loan 
rate and her own 21% bank rate. She 
made no offer at all to go beyond the 
questions nor to open an account for 
me. 

I next bought a money order and 
received no greeting from the teller. 
The money order was made out to 
myself and paid for with my own per- 
sonal check. There was no question on 
this nor any attempt to verify nor 
identify the signature. 

I then went to the front receptionist 
to question her about an auto loan. 
This young lady was having a personal 
call on the telephone and waited much 
too long before asking me my busi- 
ness. The officer near her was busy at 
the time so, at her request, I waited 
a few minutes. 

The officer and his customer left the 
desk together and went to the back of 
the lobby and the receptionist asked 
me to come around the rail and be 
seated. 

Before I could get there, however, 
another employe walked in and seated 
his customer with the statement that 
they had been waiting. That customer 
then sat down and the receptionist sug- 
gested that the other officer could help 
me. This man offered no greeting nor 
apology, but did answer my questions, 
although in a rather unsure manner. 


Shopper's Report No. 11 


Approached teller No. ...., who 
greeted me and smiled, asking if she 
might help me. I then asked her for a 
universal check blank, which she gave 
me, asked me to step to the counter 
and write. When I returned to cash it 
she asked me for I.D. which I gave 
her. 

She didn’t write any numbers from 
my drivers license but turned to the 
man sitting behind her and showed it 
to him and he just nodded his head. I 
asked if they had safety deposit boxes, 
and she asked if I might be interested 
to see them. I answered I would like 
to know the prices and sizes, which she 
told me. They all seemed busy at 
work, no loud talk or laughter. 
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Program Set for Convention 


Of IBA at Miami Beach 


A member of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System and a 
veteran member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be among featured 
speakers on the program of the 23rd 
annual Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion convention at Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, April 24, 25, 26 and 27. 

The Federal Reserve System gover- 
nor who will speak at the IBA conven- 
tion in the Golden Gate Hotel is J. L. 
Robertson, whose address is scheduled 
for the morning of April 26. 

Appearing immediately after Gov- 
ernor Robertson will be Representa- 
tive Emanuel Celler of New York’s 
llth District, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee and a member 
of Congress for 34 years. 

First general session of the conven- 
tion will be gaveled to order at 9 a.m. 
April 25 by Joseph V. Johnson, IBA 
president and president of the John- 
son County Bank, Tecumseh, Nebras- 
ka. 

Opening day addresses will be made 
by Joseph C. Welman, vice president 
of the American Bankers Association 
and president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Kennett, Missouri; Walter Adams, 
professor of economics at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, and 
Harold L. Bacon, vice president and 
director of the Bank Share Owners 
Advisory League and executive vice 
president of the Home State Bank, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


S &L Talks 


In addition to the talks by Gover- 
nor Robertson and Representative 
Celler on April 26, divergent views on 
how banks should meet savings and 
loan competition will be offered by two 
bankers. The two viewpoints will be 
presented by Gaylord A. Freeman, vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
Chicago, and L. Shirley Tark, presi- 
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NOMINATIONS, 
RESOLUTIONS 


Do you have someone in mind for 
office in the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation? Do you have an idea which 
you believe should be the basis for a 
resolution for the convention of the 
Independent Bankers Association? 

If your answer to either question is 
in the affirmative, then the next step 
is to get in touch with the chairman or 
any member of the convention Nomi- 
nations or Resolutions committee. 

You can do so by mail before the 
convention starts, if you wish. The 
names of all committee members are 
given in the accompanying story. 





dent of the Main State Bank, Chicago. 

Mr. Freeman favors legislation to 
permit banks to build up larger re- 
serves, while Mr. Tark’s position is 
that savings and loan associations 
should pay more taxes. Mr. Freeman 
is scheduled to precede Mr. Tark on 
the platform. 

“This will not be a debate,” said 
IBA President Johnson, “but the ap- 
pearance of both men, each with a 
different idea on how to attack the 
problem, will bring valuable informa- 
tion on this important issue to our 
delegates and all IBA members.” 

Harry J. Harding, president of the 
First National Bank of Pleasanton, 
California, and honorary president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of the 12th Federal Reserve District, 
will address the general convention 
session on Saturday, April 27. 

Dr. William M. McGovern, profes- 
sor of political science at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois, will 


be featured speaker at the banquet 
Saturday evening. 


New Officers 


New officers of the IBA will be in- 
troduced at the banquet. Slated to 
move up to the presidency is R. L. Mul- 
lins, now first vice president of the as- 
sociation. He is president of the Wolfe 
City National Bank, Wolfe City, 
Texas. 

All convention sessions will run 
from 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. The execu- 
tive board will start its meeting at 10 
a.m. April 24. 

Social events planned include a 
water show, buffet and dancing on the 
evening of Wednesday, April 24; 
ladies’ luncheons on Thursday and 
Friday, with a style show Thursday 
and entertainment Friday; a boat trip 
to Fort Lauderdale Thursday after- 
noon, followed by dinner there; a bus 
sightseeing trip to Miami Friday after- 
noon and a Hawaiian Night show, din- 
ner and dance Friday evening. 


Following the custom of past years, 
there will be a special train from the 
Midwest to the convention site. The 
special train will originate in Minne- 
apolis, leaving there at 8 a.m. April 
22. Some of the train group will board 
at Chicago, with departure scheduled 
for 5:10 p.m. April 22 from the Illi- 
nois Central station, The train will 
reach Miami at 7 a.m. April 24. 

On the return trip, the train will 
leave North Miami on April 30. 

A post-convention excursion to Ha- 
vana is scheduled for April 28, 29 and 
30. 

W. E. Ellis, president of the Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Company, Ocala, 
Florida, and Florida director for the 
IBA, is general convention chairman. 
Fifty-six bankers from 22 states are 
serving on the various convention 
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THIS PLEASING MARINE SCENE shows the yacht docks 
at the Golden Gate Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida, during a 
water show. The 23rd annual convention of the Independ- 


committees. Here is committee pre- 
sonnel: 


BANQUET—Frank Smathers Jr., 
president of the Miami Beach First 
National Bank is chairman. Members 
are Ed R. Schulte, executive vice presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Central 
Bank & Trust Company, Miami; Clar- 
ence M. Gay, president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Orlando; Gus Har- 
rison, president of the Coconut Grove 
Bank, Miami, and T. N. Humphress, 
executive vice president of the Talla- 
hassee Bank & Trust Company, Talla- 
hassee. 


EXHIBITS & EXHIBITORS—Lee 
Stenehjem, vice president of the First 
International Bank of Watford City, 
North Dakota is chairman. Members 
are Harry McIntosh, president of the 
Bank of Pahokee, Pahokee, Florida; 
Frank W. Sherman, president of the 
American National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Charles D. Bailey, vice 
president of the American National 


Bank of North Miami, Florida. 


NOMINATIONS—N. B. Matthews, 
president of the Basin State Bank of 
Stanford, Montana is chairman. Mem- 
bers are W. J. Bryan, vice president of 
the Third National Bank of Nashville, 
Tennessee; Ben Ryan, president of the 
State Bank of East Moline, East Mo- 
line, Illinois; E. E. Manuel, president 
and trust officer of the George State 
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Bank, George, Iowa; D. Emmert 
Brumbaugh, president of the First 
National Bank of Claysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wm. L. Gregory, president of 
the Easton-Taylor Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri; James S. Peters, 
president of the Bank of Manchester, 
Manchester, Georgia; Leo W. Seal, 
president of the Hancock Bank of Bay 
St. Louis, Mississippi, and C. R. Bell, 
chairman of board of the Commercial 
National Bank of Anniston, Alabama. 

PUBLICITY — Russell Stotesbery 
Jr., vice president of the University 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota is chairman. Members are John 
T. Bills of Miami, Florida; J. Lee Bal- 
lard, president of the Gulf Beach Bank 
of St. Petersburg, Florida; Emmet 
Addy, president of the Sarasota Bank 
& Trust Company of Sarasota, Flor- 
ida; Howard Bell, editor of The In- 
DEPENDENT BANKER, Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota; L. S. Tiller, executive vice 
president of the Indian River Citrus 
Bank of Vero Beach, Florida; Jack 
Camp, president of the State Bank of 
Apopka, Apopka, Florida; and Ted 
Simon, assistant vice president of the 
American National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

RECEPTION — F. Rouse Smith, 
president of the North Shore Bank 
of Miami Beach, Florida is chairman. 
Members are E. J. Folmar, president 
of the Bank of Bonifay, Bonifay, Flor- 





ent Bankers Association will be held at the hotel April 24, 
25, 26 and 27. One of the numerous entertainment features 
is a water show, to be presented on the evening of April 24. 


ida; S. E. Warner, president of the 
Peoples Bank of Crescent City, Cres- 
cent City, Florida; J. E. Bryan, presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company of 
St. Petersburg, Florida; H. A. Hub- 
bard, president of the First National 
Bank of Delray Beach, Florida; and 
C. B. McLeod, president of the Bank 


of Crestview, Crestview, Florida. 


REGISTRATION & RESERVA- 
TION—H. Dale Smith, cashier of the 
High Springs Bank, High Springs, 
Florida is chairmag. Members are 
Charles M. Volk, vice president and 
cashier of the Bank of Miami Beach, 
Miami Beach, Florida; T. F. Dunlap, 
president of the Riverside Bank of 
Miami, Florida. 


SPECIAL TRAIN AND SIGHT- 
SEEING—Otto Preus, vice president 
of the Marquette National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota is chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS — Julian Fant, 
president of the Riverside Bank of 
Jacksonville, Florida is chairman. 
Members are W. James Patton, presi- 
dent of the Jefferson Trust & Savings 
Bank of Peoria, Illinois; D. H. Coo- 
ney, executive vice president of the 
Kenosha National Bank of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Walter M. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Hillsdale National Bank of 
Hillsdale, New Jersey; A. W. Powell, 
president of the Roberts County Na- 
tional Bank of Sisseton, South Dakota; 
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Franklin Page, cashier of the Bank of 
Hamilton, Hamilton, North Dakota; 
George C. Johnson, president of the 
Exchange State Bank of Glendive, 
Glendive, Montana; Stan Ronning, 
president of the Union State Bank of 
Browns Valley, Browns Valley, Min- 
nesota; James H. MacDonald, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Savings & Trust 
Company of La Junta, Colorado; Sid- 
ney S. Linscott, president of the Home 
State Bank of Erie, Kansas; Art 
Quinn, president of the Monona Grove 
Bank of Madison, Wisconsin; G. Stan- 
ley Shaw, executive vice president and 
trust officer of the Cargill Trust Com- 
pany of Putnam, Connecticut; G. J. 
Hull, cashier of the Hicksville Bank of 
Hicksville, Ohio; C. M. Pregler, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Minco, Minco, Oklahoma; M. H. John- 
ston, president of the Cordova-Citi- 
zens Bank of Cordova, Alabama; Wil- 
liam C. Clary Jr., president of the 
Bank of Toccoa, Toccoa, Georgia; 
George M. Senn, president of the 
Evans National Bank of Angola, An- 
gola, New York; Otis E. Fullen, presi- 
dent of the Security State Bank of 
Beaumont, Texas; and Carl J. Hess, 
president of the Carroll County State 
Bank of Carroll, Iowa. 


(Continued from page 2) 


FORUM 


older banks and suggests this might be 
“unfair.” 

Again, there are numerous facts which 
make this approach unsound and unjusti- 
fied. First of all, the record bears out that 
the older so-called “city banks” have ex- 
perienced a most favorable and profitable 
growth during the past 10 year period 
when so many banks have opened. 

If the existing banks cannot take care 
of the needs of their communities from 
present quarters, they should remodel or 
seek a more favorable location. But some 
would rather spend a few thousand dollars 
for a facility or branch bank and sit tight 
in the old quarters. 

A facility or branch bank is not the 
answer to the needs of a growing and pro- 
gressive community. If additional banking 
services are needed, a new bank should 
be organized, with adequate capital, and if 
possible, owned by local people who are 
interested in developing the community. 

As to the “fairness” of new bank com- 
petition, certainly fairer competition will 
exist between two separately charted banks, 
both of which must operate soundly in or- 
der to produce a return on their respective 
capital investments, than might exist be- 
tween a properly capitalized bank operat- 
ing in the vicinity and a branch of a big 
downtown bank that already has a large 
earning capacity. 

A properly chartered and capitalized 
bank has more incentive to actively work 
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in the civic and community affairs around 
it and to keep up with the problems and 
progress of its customers than has a branch 
bank. There is more pride and personal 
interest because there is local control and 
responsibility. 

The branch bank will be the first to 
close (with no danger to the depositor) 
and revert its activities to the parent bank 
if the going gets rough. 

Lastly, experience has taught that “lo- 
cal, intra-city branches” lead to “intra- 
county” and finally “statewide” branch 
banking. 

We cannot afford to let the bars down 
any further than they are now with chain 
and group banking on the increase. 

America has become great upon the 
foundation of private, independent enter- 
prise. Let us not permit our financial and 
economic structure to be further concen- 
trated in the hands of a few. Encourage 
and support independent banking and 
banks. 

The one and only purpose of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of Florida is 
to fight branch banking in all forms and 
at all levels, and to promote and encour- 
age independent banking in the State of 
Florida. 

T. N. HUMPHRESS 
Executive Vice President 
The Tallahassee Bank & Trust 

Company 

Vice President 


Independent Bankers Association 
of Florida 


Short Course 
For Lenders 


A week’s short course designed to 
give mortgage lenders an understand- 
ing of the home-building industry and 
the processes of building will be con- 
ducted by the University of Illinois 
Small Homes Council, July 8-13, on 
the Urbana campus. 

Registration for the course, which 
is being staged in cooperation with 
the Division of University Extension, 
is open to all persons engaged in 
home financing and appraising. 

The sessions will include discus- 
sions of land planning, architectural 
design, blueprint reading, plumbing, 
wiring, insulation, heating, summer 
cooling, materials, and construction 
of foundations, floors, walls and roofs. 
All lectures and demonstrations on 
these technical subjects will be pre- 
sented by University of Illinois facul- 
ty members. Field trips to research 
houses and to houses under construc- 
tion are scheduled. 

Information regarding registration 
can be secured from the Supervisor 
of Engineering Extension, Room 116, 
Illini Hall, 725 South Wright Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


Delaware Bank 
Marks 150th 


Anniversary 


The Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware in Wilmington, one of the 
nation’s oldest financial institutions 
operating under its original charter, 
has observed its 150th birthday. 

The Farmers Bank was established 
in 1807, by the General Assembly of 
Delaware. The act creating it provid- 
ed that it should be on a “founda- 
tion sufficiently extensive to be con- 
ducive to the general interests of the 
state and tend to promote the agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures 
thereof. 

The bank was established primarily 
to serve farmers of the area. Banks 
had been started in the Philadelphia 
area to provide facilities for mer- 
chants and businessmen but this was 
the first dedicated to serving the 
state’s farmer population. Today the 
bank serves all phases of the state’s 
economy. 





| JOB MART | 


(In an effort to help independent banks 
solve their personnel problems, The 1nbE- 
PENDENT BANKER will run, free of charge 
until further notice, Help Wanted and Jobs 
Wanted listings. Send information to the 
magazine, Sauk Centre, Minnesota. All 
listings will be keyed and all replies will 
be received, and forwarded by the maga- 
zine.) 


HELP WANTED 


Midwest bank wants man for Trust Depart- 
ment with investment lysis ability and ex- 
perience. Prefer Protestent, college graduate 
with poise and potential. Maximum age, 42. 
Salary: $8,000 to $12,000 a year. Dept. A, 
c/o Independent Banker. 





Bank in large midwest city wants man, 35 to 
48, for No. 2 spot in Commercial Loan Divi- 
sion. This man will make some calls on top 
accounts, in addition to office work. Salary: 
$15,000 to $17,500 a year. Dept. B, c/o In- 
dependent Banker. 


JOB WANTED 


Experienced man, 32 and single, seeks No. 
1 or 2 spot in country bank. Dept. C, c/o In- 
dependent Banker. 
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Celler Attacks Bills 
Easing Bank Curbs 


Representative Emanuel Cellar of 
New York, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and also 
chairman of its Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee, has made public a letter he 
addressed to State Senator George 
H. Pierce, chairman of the New York 
Joint Legislative Committee to Revise 
the Banking Law, pointing out that 
adoption of two pending bank bills 
not only would have the gravest con- 
sequences in respect of the state’s fu- 
ture banking structure, but would 
bring banking monopoly closer into 
being. 

Mr. Celler’s letter stated that “the 
first proposal would permit, sub- 
ject to approval of the banking 
superintendent, bank holding com- 
pany expansion throughout the state 
without regard to bank branch dis- 
trict lines. The second would ob- 
literate the branch district line be- 
tween New York City and the coun- 
ties of Westchester, Rockland, Nas- 
sau and Suffolk and thus permit bank 
expansion throughout the entire new 
district.” 

Adoption of the first proposal, Mr. 
Celler declared, “would enable a bank 
via the holding company device, to 
circumvent branch district lines and 
enable the same management, which 
is restricted in its operation under a 
bank charter, to acquire through a 
holding company a unit bank in the 
State of New York regardless of 
where situated, and operate it in the 
same manner a branch would be op- 
erated.” Thus Mr. Celler said, “The 
proposal seeks to employ an ingen- 
ious device to accomplish indirectly 
that which is prohibited by the state 
in establishing branch district lines 
and thus effectively dissolves bank 
district lines. 

Should this proposal be adopted, 
Mr. Celler stated, “it could ignite 
what may be the greatest chain re- 
action in recent banking history, the 
effects of which will go to the very 
roots of the entire banking structure 
of New York State.” There would 
result “in short order a heavy con- 
centration of banking assets, facili- 
ties, and credit in a handful of giant 
statewide bank holding company sys- 
tems.” 
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Mr. Celler said that “the fact that 
the present proposal for the most 
part merely duplicates federal legis- 
lation on the subject, demonstrates 
without more, that in reality it is a 
face-saving measure—one that im- 
poses standards that are in no wise 
stricter than those that are required 
under the Bank Holding Company 
Act. Viewed in its true light, it ap- 
pears to be mere window dressing.” 

As to the second proposal to oblit- 
erate the branch district lines between 
New York City and the counties of 
Westchester, Rockland, Nassau and 
Suffolk, Mr. Celler emphasized that 
these were drawn 20 years ago, in the 
shadow of the bank holiday, to pro- 
tect independent banking from en- 
croachment of the giant money-mar- 
ket institutions in New York City. 
“Tt is crystal clear,” he said, “that it 
is of even greater importance now to 
guard against such encroachment.” 

Mr. Celler commented that “to 
obliterate the present district line is 
to yield without justification to the 
First Nationa! City Bank of New 
York and a few other gigantic finan- 
cial institutions in New York City 
which for years have sought to en- 
croach in the suburban areas.” 

Mr. Celler stressed the necessity for 
the legislative body of New York 
State to “resist vigorously the two 
pending proposals and insist not only 
upon legislation prohibiting expan- 
sion of bank holding companies ex- 
cept within geographic limitations 
that would apply to the establishment 
of branches of banks, but upon main- 
tenance of present bank district 
lines.” 








Automation Study 
Set by NABAC 


The first industry-wide effort to- 
wards ‘independent research in the 
field of bank operations will be spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, it 
was announced by Steve H. Bomar, 
president of NABAC and senior vice- 
president and treasurer of the Trust 
Company of Georgia in Atlanta. 

The NABAC board of directors 
has agreed to finance the first inde- 
pendent research study which will 
pertain to the application of electron- 
ics to automated bank processes. 


16 Banks Join 
IBA Ranks 


Sixteen banks joined the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association in January 
and February, it was announced by 
Ben DuBois, secretary. The new mem- 
bers are: 





MICHIGAN 
The Davison State Bank of Davison 


MISSOURI 
Farmers Exchange Bank of Parkville 


MONTANA 
Security Bank of Butte 
Exchange State Bank of Glendive 


NEW JERSEY 
Manasquan National Bank of 
Manasquan 


OKLAHOMA 

First State Bank of Elmore City 
Meno Guaranty Bank of Meno 
Bank of Healdton 

City National Bank of Norman 


WISCONSIN 

Auburndale State Bank of 
Auburndale 

The Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Berlin 

The Commercial Bank of Chilton 

First National Bank of Lake Geneva 

Stephenson National Bank of 
Marinette 

The First National Bank of Rice Lake 

The First National Bank of West 
Bend 
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MANUFACTURERS SAY: 





Full Automation Not Feasible 


For Small Banks Now 


What about automation for the 
small bank? 

In the March issue of The INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER a pair of editorials 
on the subject from the “American 
Banker” were reprinted. The gist of 
the. editorials: 

@ The Federal Reserve Banks 
should buy electronic check proces- 
sing equipment for small banks and 
lease it to the banks. 

@ Miniaturization and simplifica- 
tion of the machines now being cre- 
ated for banking use ultimately will 
reduce the price of these units to the 
level where small banks can afford 
them. 

Press releases on automation from 
various sources arrive at the editor’s 
desk almost daily. One with an at- 
tention-arresting sentence right at the 
top said, “Small banks can afford big 
electronic systems.” The statement 
was made by Arthur S. Rosenthal, an 
engineer for The Teleregister Corpor- 
ation, Stamford, Connecticut, equip- 
ment manufacturer. 

Mr. Rosenthal went on to say that 
“the idea a bank has to have more 
than 100,000 accounts or deposits in 
excess of one hundred million dollars 
(to justify the expense of electronic 
equipment) is as old fashioned as the 
gramophone.” 


Here’s The Catch 


It develops, however, that Mr. Ros- 
enthal referred to the possibility that 
several small banks could share one 
system “and thus have all of the ad- 
vantages of big system operation at 
a cost which can be fully justified.” 
He specifically mentioned the possi- 
bility of savings banks thus pooling 
their equipment. 

Everett J. Livesey, chairman of an 
ABA group which has studied the 
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automation of bank operations, sug- 
gested the co-operative approach last 
fall. His proposal was reported in de- 
tail in the November 1956 issue of 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

This magazine queried National 
Cash Register Company, Burroughs 
Corporation and International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation about au- 
tomation for small banks, asking these 
specific questions: 

@ What is the minimum size bank- 
ing operation for which electronic 
equipment would be feasible? In 
other words, how many accounts and 
how much dollar volume would justi- 
fy an investment in electronic equip- 
ment? 

@ Is there some alternative, such 
as an electronic sorter, which might 
be used by a small bank in place of 
a computer ? 

@ Would a sorter enable a small 
bank to be competitive with larger 
banks in the cost of bookkeeping op- 
erations? 


National Cash Answer 


The answer from National Cash, 
signed by J. K. Owen, Public Rela- 
tions, had this to say: 

“Our market research studies and 
systems analyses indicate that, as far 
as savings bank operations are con- 
cerned, an over-all electronic system 
appears feasible at present for those 
institutions with 100,000 or more ac- 
counts. In the future, it is quite pos- 
sible that this “point of feasibility” 
might go as low as 50,000 accounts. 

“The company is currently conduc- 
ting exhaustive studies of this same 
problem from the point of view of 
commercial banks. Until these studies 
are completed, we will not be in a 
position to establish a size figure 
which could be used as a guidepost 
for such feasibility. 


“However, we would call your at- 
tention to the new National Post- 
Tronic, the first electronic posting 
machine to be placed on the market. 
It offers unique advantages, through 
electronic principles, in checking-ac- 
count bookkeeping. 

“Thus, it is a fact that today a 
bank can order electronic equipment 
which offers previously unavailable 
features and which is economically 
justifiable for even the smaller com- 
mercial bank. In this connection, we 
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“Would you like to use the conference room?” 


would point out that in the first few 
days after its release for sale, the 
Post-Tronic was ordered by banks 
whose assets are as modest as 2 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Sorter Outlook 


“You also ask whether a sorter 
would enable a small bank to be com- 
petitive with a larger bank in the cost 
of bookkeeping operations. We feel 
it is impossible to provide a general 
answer to this particular question, 
since the number of variable factors 
would necessarily be so great. 

“The fact that we believe a sorter 
does offer outstanding possibilities in 
this direction is indicated by our 
joint project in conjunction with Pit- 
ney-Bowes and General Electric.” 

The Burroughs Corporation sent 
this reply, signed by Don Beck, assist- 
ant manager of publications and pub- 
licity, and quoting M. E. Mengel, vice 
president-product planning: 

“Concerning minimum size opera- 
tions for which electronic equipment 
would be feasible—Minimum size of 
a bank justifying electronics is too 
controversial to comment on. How- 
ever, if the question became, ‘Can a 
bank of 7% million dollars or less 
use an electronic computer?’ the an- 
swer would be, Not with the present 
state of the art. 

“Concerning the remaining points 
—For the smaller bank, as with the 
larger bank, the new equipment must 
be justified by cost savings or by bet- 
ter service, which will bring in more 
business. 
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The Cost Balance 


“If we assume five year equipment 
life, then equipment should cost no 
more than the labor saved in five 
years. A full clerk saved at $3,000 per 
year breaks even at $15,000 equip- 
ment cost. 

“While efforts are being made to 
produce fully automatic equipment in 
this price range, and capable of the 
productivity to displace a full clerk, 
none currently is available.” 

The reply from IBM, signed by 
S. L. Lida, manager of sales promo- 
tion, drew the cloak of corporate se- 
curity around specific projects but 
made these general statements: 

“IBM has long been interested in 
developing equipment for banks. This 
interest continues unabated at the 
very moment, and several research 
and development programs are under- 
way for systems that will be econom- 
ically practical for both savings and 
commercial banks. 

“We regret that long-standing com- 
pany policies do not permit disclosure 
of the exact nature of our studies, ex- 
cept to say that they are comprehen- 
sive and exhaustive and include con- 
sideration of separate problems of 
small, average and large banks in 
both banking fields.” 

To sum up: 

@ Full electronic processing ma- 
chines are not economically justified 
for small banks at present. 

@ National Cash Register has an 
electronic posting machine which is 
economically feasible for small banks 
at present. 


New Process 
Will Make 
‘Dry Money’ 


Dry instead of wet money will be 
printed by the U.S. government on 
eight new rotary, sheet fed De La Rue 
presses ordered from R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc., New York City. The first units 
under the 144 million dollar con- 
tract are scheduled for delivery in 
late May to the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in. Washington, D.C., said 
Joseph L. Auer, Hoe president. 

He declared, “This is a revolution- 
ary development which world bank- 
ing circles have awaited eagerly for 
two years. It’s the first time that cur- 
rency meeting the high printing 
standards of the dollar bill can be 
produced by the dry intaglio process. 
The wet process used previously 
prints only 18 bills on a sheet, while 
the dry process prints 32 and runs 
two and a half times faster. 

“Since the Treasury Department 
prints nine million dollar bills a day, 
the advantages of this are obvious. 
Furthermore, each bill must be per- 
fect. In the present method, ‘wet bank- 
note paper is pressed against the en- 
graved plates. While this produces 
a fine printing job, the paper tends 
to stretch and some bills are rejected 
because they don’t meet the bureau’s 
high standards.” 

Mr. Auer explained that dry print- 
ing eliminates this problem. How- 
ever, he said the dry method requires 
equipment with greater precision and 
plate pressure. A prototype model 
has been tested in Washington for 
two years under the watchful eyes of 
Bureau and De La Rue experts head- 
ed by Ivan P. Knops, general man- 
ager of the British firm’s security 
division. 

It was pointed out that the bureau 
is the world’s largest printer of bank- 
notes and that U.S. currency because 
of its wide use requires greater se- 
curity protection than any other. 
Dollar bills are said to have such 
finely engraved portraits and designs, 
that successful counterfeiting is vir- 
tually impossible. 
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Los Angeles, California—Death 
has ended the long and distinguishe 
banking career of + 
Ben R. Meyer, 
77, chairman of 
the board of the 
Union Bank & 
Trust Company. 
He died in San 
Francisco after a 
cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Less than 
two months ago 
he turned the presidency of the bank 
to Harry J. Volk, Southern Califor- 
nia insurance executive. 

The bank board has adopted a res- 
olution of tribute to Mr. Meyer and 
authorized a gift in his memory to 
Cedars of Lebanon hospital. Mr. Volk 
announced after the meeting that the 
board has eliminated the titles of 
chairman and vice chairman of the 
board from its official structure and 
included the duties of the chairman 
with those of the president. He said 
also the board has approved forma- 
tion of an executive committee and 
that Joseph C. Lipman has_ been 
named vice chairman. 


MR. MEYER 


* 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas—The Na- 


tional Bank of Commerce has spon- 
sored a four-day course in agricul- 
tural credit for 12 students from the 
Philippine Islands, Spain and Iran. 
The group was in the United States 
under the auspices of the Internation- 
al Co-operation Administration and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Bank President J. W. Bel- 
lamy Jr. said his bank was “extreme- 
ly grateful” for having had the op- 
portunity to show the visitors how 
commercial banks process and serv- 
ice agricultural loans. 
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Miami Beach, Florida — Frank 
Smathers Jr. has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank here. 
F, Lowry Wall, who has held the titles 
of president and chairman of 
the board, will continue as chair- 
man and chief executive offi- 
cer. Mr. Smathers, who had been as- 
sistant president and trust officer, has 
been with the bank since 1936. He 
is chairman of the Banquet Commit- 
tee for the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation convention, to be held at 
the Golden Gate Hotel in Miami 
Beach April 24, 25, 26 and 27. 

Other promotions announced: Dor- 
othy B. Thomas was elected a vice 
president; Walter A. Wrase, trust of- 
ficer, was given the added title of 
assistant vice president; Glen E. 
Smith and Dennis P. Clum were pro- 
moted to trust officers. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Oli- 
ver S. Powell, president of the Feder- 
al Reserve Bank of Minneapolis since 
1952, retired March 31 and was suc- 
ceeded by Frederick L. Deming, who 
had been first vice president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

A native of White Rock, South 
Dakota, Mr. Powell has been asso- 
ciated with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis since 1920, except for 
two years, 1950-1952, when he was 
a member of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Deming, a native of Des 
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Moines, lowa, has been with the St. 
Louis Fed since 1941. He is an econ- 
omist with a Ph. D. degree in econ- 
omics and history. 

a 


Rosemead, California — The 
First State Bank here, the communi- 
ty’s only independent, locally-owned 
bank, has observed its 28th anniver- 
say. Opening its doors for business in 
1929, with initial deposits of $41,013, 
the bank had resources of $9,732,951 
at the end of 1956. 

Officers are G. A. Anderson, presi- 
dent; B. F. Berry, E. M. Paap and 
G. Berk Kellogg, vice presidents; 
Richard F. Oden, cashier; J. V. Co- 
mo, P. S. Langoria, Donald L. Nor- 
ton and W. E. Sprague, assistant cash- 
iers, and Roland T. Williams, coun- 
sel. 
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NEWEST BANK in Central Minnesota is Plaza Park State on outskirts of St. 
Cloud. Top photo shows the exterior of the attractive and functional building on 
grand opening day, when more than 2,000 persons visited the 30 by 94 foot 
structure. The interior view (below ) shows the flower-laden tellers’ counter and a 
few of the people who inspected the bank during open house. The new bank, with 
equipment, represents an investment of about $70,000, according to F. R. Ash, 





president. The bank shifted its charter from Rockville, 10 miles away, to the new 
site. The charter dates from Nov. 26, 1910. 








Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—O. 
Albert Johnson, vice president and 
treasurer of the Hamlin Bank & Trust 
Company, Smethport, and president 
of the First National Bank of Eldred, 
has been nominated to the office of 
president of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association for the 1957-’58 fiscal 


year. He currently is serving as vice 
president of the association. 

Other nominees: J. Regis Walt- 
hour, president of the First National 
Bank in Greensburg, vice president; 
Ellis E. Stern, president and trust 
officer of the National Bank of Coates- 
ville, treasurer. The nominations will 
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be submitted to PBA members at the 
annual convention, to be held at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, May 8 to 11. 


e 
Hollywood, California—A change 


in corporate name for Charles Ford 
& Associates, national business op- 
portunity advertising service, was 
voted here at a special meeting of the 
board of directors. The new name is 
Business Mart of America. Reason 
for the change, directors said, was to 
have a name more descriptive of the 
firm’s purposes and activities. 


Ketchum, Oklahoma—tThe First 
State Bank here was host to 35 sen- 
iors from Ketchum, Cleora and 
Strang on a conducted bank tour 
followed by a dinner. Melvin L. Mor- 
gan, bank president, presented each 
senior with a gift from the bank. 


Menomonie, Wisconsin — Wil- 
liam F. Kraft, president of the Kraft 
State Bank, died in an Eau Claire 
Hospital after a lengthy illness. He 
was 82. He, his father and two broth- 
ers founded the bank in 1914. The 
family has been in business on Me- 
nomonie’s Main Street since 1893, 
when the Kraft Mercantile Company 
was founded. Surviving Mr. Kraft are 
his wife, Lena; two daughters, Mrs. 
Aurora Sipple and Mrs. Vera Joyce, 
and a son, William R., cashier of the 


bank. 
eo 


McKeesport, Pennsylvania — 
Election of three men to executive 
posts in the National Bank of Mc- 
Keesport was announced by Reed H. 
Albig, president. The three are Ad- 
dison A. Clarke, promoted to vice 
president from assitsant cashier; Wil- 
son C. Byerly, named assistant cash- 
ier, and George T. Steele, elected as- 
sistant vice president. 


Houston, Texas — Kenneth K. 
Mauldin has been promoted to trust 
officer of the Houston Bank & Trust 
Company, it was announced by O. 
R. Weyrich, president. He joined the 
bank’s Trust Department as assistant 
trust officer in June 1956. For 25 
years he was a staff member of the 
Fort Worth National Bank. 
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Classified Ad 


FOR SALE: 500 good safe deposit 
boxes. Heavy steel. 5 Brandt automatic 
cashiers. G. L. Schmitz Jr., Office Ap- 
pliance Company, 125 S. 10th St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Insuring That 
Homes Outlast 
The Mortgage 


A helpful free booklet, “How to 
Build Homes that Will Outlive the 
Mortgage,” has just been issued by 
the American Wood Preservers I[n- 
stitute. It shows where and how to 
use pressure-treated lumber to pro- 
tect the huge future investments of 
builders, dealers, mortgage lenders, 
loan-insuring agencies, and owners 
of new homes. 

“American home owners foot a 
large part of the half-billion-dollar-a- 
year bill for decay and termite dam- 
age.” says C. Miles Burpee, executive 
director of the Institute. “Twenty 
per cent of all the timber cut today 
goes into replacement of untreated 
lumber in service.” 

This profusely illustrated, 24-page 
brochure shows costly decay and ter- 
mite damage in dwellings built with 
untreated lumber, and long, mainte- 
nance-free service records of old 
buildings in the same areas, where 
pressure-treated lumber was used. 

A map and lists of states divide the 
country into three regions according 
to the degree of steadily expanding 
termite infestation. Drawings and 
material lists show what structural 
lumber of houses should be pressure- 
treated depending upon where they 
are built. Recommended treated lum- 
ber uses are given for houses with 
and without basements. 

Cost figures show that future home 
owners, by making an initial invest- 
ment of $30 to $500 for pressure- 
treated lumber at the time their 
houses are built, get lasting protection 
from decay and termite damage. 

Copies of the new booklet will be 
sent on request, without charge or 
obligation, by the American Wood 
Preservers Institute, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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California Independents 


Name 57 Committees 


The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Southern California has an- 
nounced committee appointments for 
1957. These were the names released 
by A. A. Milligan, association presi- 
dent and president of the Bank of A. 
Levy, Inc., Oxnard: 

ProcRAM—Kenneth W. McLaren, 
assistant vice president, Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Long Beach, chair- 
man; Albert F. O’Connell, assistant 
advertising manager, Citizens Nation- 
al Trust and Savings Bank of River- 
side; Henry Kavanaugh, advertising 
manager, Union Bank & Trust Co. of 
Los Angeles; C. J. Frandell, assistant 
vice president, Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, San Diego; and F. S. 
Taylor, assistant vice president, Pico 
Citizens Bank, Pico. 

LEGISLATIVE — Keith W. Clague, 
vice president and cashier, San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank, chairman; 
Robert S. Beasley, president, Beverly 
Hills National Bank & Trust Co.; 
Samuel B. Burnham, vice president, 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los An- 
geles; James T. Van Dyke, president, 
Newport Harbor Bank, Corona del 
Mar; R. A. Steves, vice president and 
trust officer, Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank of Riverside; and 
Elwood J. Robinson, Ex Officio. 

AGRICULTURE—Herbert Stitt, Citi- 
zens National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Riverside, chairman; Thom- 
as M. Riley, vice president, Citizens 
State Bank, Santa Paula; George H. 
Grandstaff, cashier, The First Nation- 
al Bank of Azusa; Earl H. Meyer, as- 
sistant vice president, The Norwalk 
Commercial and Savings Bank; and 
Wm. S. Rutherford, executive vice 
president, The First National Bank 
of Vista. 

ARRANGEMENTS—Robert Reveal Jr., 
assistant cashier, Union Bank & Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles, chairman; Frank 
Lettow, president, South Bay Bank, 
Manhattan Beach; Murray Arm- 
strong, vice president, Broadway 
State Bank, Los Angeles; I. N. Clary, 
executive vice president, City Nation- 
al Bank of Beverly Hills; and W. F. 
Haslett, vice president, Sun Valley 


National Bank of Los Angeles. 

MEMBERSHIP AND BANK ORGANIZA- 
TION—Fonda McCook, president, Na- 
tional City Bank of Long Beach, 
chairman; H. C. Geyer, vice presi- 
dent and manager; Occidental Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank, North 
Hollywood; William J. Young, presi- 
dent, Fidelity Bank, Mar Vista; D. 
P. Loomis, president, San Fernando 
Valley Commercial and Savings Bank, 
Pacoima; and J. C. Steelman, execu- 
tive vice president, The Mariners 
Bank, Newport Beach. 

Reception—Hoyt Mitchell, presi- 
dent, Bank of Whittier, chairman; 
Robert Boland, vice president, The 
Southwest Bank, Inglewood; Arthur 
W. Frenzel, assistant vice president, 
Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Long Beach; Robert C. Yeary, presi- 
dent, Pacific State Bank, Hawthorne; 
and Wm. F. Fisher, cashier, Bank of 
Northridge. 

NomInATINGC—Kenneth G. Walker, 
vice president, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Long Beach, chair- 
man; Ralph V. Arnold, president, 
First National Bank of Ontario; Wil- 
liam C. Neary, vice president, Union 
Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles; 
Keith W. Clague, vice president, San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank; and 
Robt. W. McGovney, president, The 
Compton National Bank. 

WorksHop—R. E. Dickinson, vice 
president, Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Long Beach, chairman; Lynd 
Bridges, comptroller, Citizens Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank of 
Riverside; Carl Schroeder, executive 
vice president, The First National 
Bank of Orange; Austin W. Ehrnman, 
executive vice president, The First 
National Bank of Ontario; and Gor- 
don E. McNary, vice president, San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank. 

BOUGHT 


BANK and SOLD 


All Negotiations Confidential . 
A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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Change of Pace 
In Old Story 


Our nomination for the most refreshing news story 
of 1957 is the one out of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
telling that one company had decided not to acquire 
another. 

Specifically, the Glen Alden Corporation decided not 
to go through with a proposed acquisition of Maremont 
Automotive Products, Inc. The Glen Alden board voted 
to terminate the Maremont acquisition agreement, fol- 
lowing which Glen Alden stockholders voted against the 
proposal. 

We oppose neither growth nor progress but we are 
opposed to growth through merger. There has been en- 
tirely too much of this kind of growth in recent years. 
The result, of course, is increased danger from monopoly, 
and a steady decline in the competition that is the basic 
element in America’s capitalistic system. 

It seems to us that stockholder approval of merger 
proposals has become almost automatic. That’s why we 
gave our muted, anti-merger type “Hurrah” when we read 
about what seems to be an exception to today’s rule. 


IBA and ABA Differ 
On Merger Proposals 


The Independent Bankers Association and the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association have taken opposite stands on 
bank merger legislation in testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The hearing before the Judiciary Committtee was on 
proposals to amend the Clayton Act so that bank mergers 
would be subject to approval of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The IBA favored this proposal, while the ABA was 
opposed. The ABA stand was that final responsibility 
for approving or disapproving bank mergers should rest 
with the bank supervisory agencies, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and Federal Reserve Board. 

The proposed Financial Institutions Act, which has 
been recommended for Senate passage by its Banking 
Currency Committtee, grants final authority on mergers 
to the three supervisory agencies. 

The IBA’s stand in favor of legislation that would give 
the Department of Justice specific authority in the bank 
merger field is based on these beliefs: 

@ The Department of Justice is better equipped to 
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handle anti-trust enforcement than are the other agencies. 

@ The three bank supervisory agencies are not in- 
terested in anti-merger legislation. 

Any law is only as effective as its administration. The 
IBA’s opinion is that there will be more vigorous enforce- 
ment from the Department of Justice than the bank super- 
visory agencies. 


Electronic Devices? 


Yes,’ Then ‘Maybe’ 


Occasionally the editor comes upon a statement that 
really causes him to sit up and take notice. 

While the April issue was being prepared, the editor 
spent considerable time on the subject of automation 
for banks, made possible by electronic devices. An ar- 
ticle on the subject appears in this issue. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the replies to his questions by 
National Cash Register and Burroughs Corporation on 
whether automation was economically feasible for small 
banks at this time. 

Both NCR and Burroughs said the answer was “no,” 
though NCR said it had produced an electronic posting 
machine that offers “unique advantages” in checking- 
account bookkeeping. 

The editor was not inclined to question or challenge 
the statements by the large equipment manufacturers so 
imagine his shock when there arrived at his desk a press 
release which started with the statement, “Small banks 
can afford big electronic systems.” 

Since this was in direct contradiction with everything 
the editor recently had learned on the subject, he read 
on. The press release was from the Teleregister Corpora- 
tion of Stamford, Connecticut, manufacturer of electronic 
systems. It quoted Arthur S. Rosenthal, a methods engi- 
neer for the firm, who said the concept that a bank needed 
100,000 accounts or deposits before it could afford full 
automation “is as old fashioned as a gramophone.” 

Amazing, isn’t it, how fast the picture changes in this 
field of electronics. But read on and be disillusioned, for 
Mr. Rosenthal qualified his initial statements by saying 
small banks could have the electronic marvels if a num- 
ber of them joined forces to buy the equipment. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s quick change from “sure thing” to 
“maybe” set us to thinking of a sensational piece we 
could write, using a similar technique. 

This dream piece would start with a statement to the 
effect, “Every working man making $5,000 a year can 
afford a $100,000 home.” 

Then, somewhere down in the story, we would add 
this qualification, “Provided he could get nine of his 
neighbors to contribute $10,000 each.” 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





Harold J. Bacon, (center) Executive Vice President, Home State Bank of Crystal Lake, discusses investments with James H. Clarke (left) 


of American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago and Jerry Morse of American’s Correspondent Bank Division. 


no crystal ball in Crystal Lake 


There’s no room for guesswork when you’re 
dealing with securities. A banker needs a hun- 
dred eyes to watch the day-to-day changes that 
affect his investment portfolio. He needs many 
hands to record, maintain custody, clip coupons, 
buy and sell the various bonds that make up 
the bank’s holdings. 

Impossible for any but a large bank? Not at 
all, says Executive Vice President Harold J. 
Bacon of the Home State Bank at Crystal Lake, 
Illinois. Mr. Bacon leans heavily for expert 
scrutiny and care of his portfolio on the invest- 
ment department at American National. 

Available to him are specialists like Vice 
President James H. Clarke, head of the Cor- 
porate and Government Bond Department 
whose knowledge of the field commands the 
respect of the entire banking fraternity. His 
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bonds are bought and sold for him without fee 
on an agency basis, with American National’s 
expert traders combing the market for the best 
bid price when they sell, the lowest offering price 
when they buy. The Trust Department holds 
bonds for safe keeping, promptly clips coupons 
and remits proceeds. Maturities and ex- 
changes are carefully, watched, and detailed ac- 
counting is reported on all security transactions. 

Nor does American National assistance to Mr. 
Bacon stop here. He has at his call a research 
department, a foreign department, a real estate 
department and many others as ably staffed. 
These facilities enable him to expand his own 
without a cent of investment in space, people or 
equipment. 

We would be more than glad to tell you about 
our services for correspondent banks. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
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MARK &. STEWART, Ass't. Cashier of Drayton Plains Office, finds that the National ‘'41” provides 
many advantages for the teller at the Drive-In Window. 


se 


“Our Calional System 
saves us ‘3,000 a year... 


returns 40% of our equipment cost annually!” 
—Pontiac State Bank, Pontiac, Mich. 


“Recently we experienced a large in- 
crease in checking activity and ac- 
count volume,’’ writes Mark S. 
Stewart, Ass’t. Cashier of the Pontiac 
State Bank. “In order to eliminate 
the resulting lobby congestion and 
higher operating costs, we installed 
a National Teller Machine System. 
Here’s what happened! 

“With our National ‘41’ Machines 
on the job, lobby congestion and 
overtime entirely disappeared, and 
our tellers handle the work in 30% 


less time, despite a steady increase in 
our business activity! 

“Thanks to their efficiency and ac- 
curacy, our Nationals reduced oper- 
ating costs substantially and provide 
maximum audit control. Our Na- 
tional System saves us over $3,000 
a year and returns 40% of our equip- 
ment costs annually!” 


Weck ( birarg. 


Assistant Cashier 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


DISTINCTIVELY MODERN interior of the Pontiac 
State Bank where National ‘Class 41" Teller 
Machines speed customer service. 


m. 3.cross, President of the Pontiac State 
Bank. 


A modern National System can mean 
greater control and lower operating costs 
for your bank, too. For full details on 
how Nationals save you time and 
money, call your nearby National rep- 
resentative today. He’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 








